430                 PART X. The British Commonwealth
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council1 In the event of a deadlock
between the Senate and the House of Commons the Governor-
General may, if a Bill is passed by the House of Commons in two
successive sessions and is not agreed to by the Senate, convene a joint
sitting of the two Houses. Any Bill passed by a majority at such a
joint sitting becomes law. In the case of a financial Bill a joint
sitting may be convened in the same session that the Bill is rejected.
The relationship thus established between the United Kingdom
and Northern Ireland is not unlike a federal one with the important
difference that the Parliament of the United Kingdom can legislate
in amplification or in derogation of the powers of the Parliament of
Northern Ireland. The Northern Ireland (Miscellaneous Provisions)
Act, 1932, removed some of the causes of friction to which this
relationship had given rise by giving the Parliament of Northern
Ireland some additional powers, e.g. to enable the repeal and re-
enactment of imperial legislation for purposes of consolidation. The
Ireland Act, 1949, which recognised that Southern Ireland (Eire)
ceased to be part of Her Majesty's dominions, affirmed that Northern
Ireland remained part of the United Kingdom and that its status
would not be altered without the consent of the Parliament of
Northern Ireland.
Channel           The Channel Islands and the Isle of Man are included among the
Islands. British Isles, but do not form part of the United Kingdom. Their
citizens are entitled to be known as "of the United Kingdom,
Islands and Colonies."2 The laws of the Channel Islands are based
on the ancient customs of the Duchy of Normandy, of which they
formed part until 1204; this particularly applies to land law, inherit-
ance and judicial procedure. The sovereignty of Her Majesty is, to
the present day, only admitted in her right as successor to the Dukes
of Normandy. The Channel Islands are subject to the legislative
supremacy of the United Kingdom Parliament, which is exercised
for them in relation to such subjects as nationality and defence. The
legislative assemblies of Jersey and Guernsey, known as the States,
have power to pass enactments which require the approval of the
Queen in Council. The States of Guernsey legislate for the adjoining
islands, Alderney, Sark, Herm and Jethou; the first two named have
their own subordinate legislatures. Both Jersey and Guernsey possess
their separate courts with unlimited civil and criminal jurisdiction.
Alderney and Sark have courts with unlimited civil jurisdiction, but
with limited powers in criminal causes. An appeal lies to the Judicial
Committee of the Privy Council.3 The Crown claims the right to
1 Government of Ireland Act, 1920, s. 51.
' British Nationality Act, 1948, s. 33 (2).
a The Report of the Committee of the Privy Council (Cmd. 7074, 1947)
recommended several changes which have been put into operation and proposed
a joint court of appeal for Jersey and Guernsey which has not yet been set up.